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CIVIC KNIGHTHOODS. 


THE custom of knighting, or of bestowing 
some equivalent honour upon, the Lord Mayor 
of the City of London is a very old one. 
From the accession of Henry VIIL. to that 
of George III. there were not more than 
twenty-five Lord Mayors who were not either 
knights or baronets. Even under the Com- 
monwealth the usage continued, the accolade 
being given by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons or the Protector. It was not until 
the eighteenth century that the custom was 
seriously broken through, owing probably 
to the attitude which the Corporation of 
London then took towards the Government 
of the day. Between 1730 and 1800 no fewer 
than forty-two Lord Mayors — fourteen 
under George II. and twenty-eight under 
George III. — received neither knighthood 
nor baronetcy. And in the present century 
there have been forty-one exceptions—some 
of them notable ones—so that it has come 
now to be accepted that this mark of dis- 
tinction is given only to commemorate some 
special circumstance of interest under a par- 
ticular mayoralty, and is then shared with 
the sheriffs. 

How far back is it possible to trace this 


|custom of civic knighthoods?! That it ex- 
|isted from the sixteenth century we have 
‘seen. Did it exist much earlier? Upon this 
point 1 believe much misconception prevails. 
Some authorities knight nearly every Lord 
Mayor from the second half of the fourteenth 
century, while others carry back the usage 
still earlier —to almost the days of Fitz 
Alwyn. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the improbability of this. Knighthood in 
its inception and early history was purely 
a military order, and in the days when the 
feudal system was at its strength is not 
| likely to have been conferred for other than 
military reasons. Some colour, however, is 
ziven to these supposed early civic knight- 
eee by references in divers ancient deeds 
MSS. and the 


among the Guildhall 
St. Paul’s Cathedral collection (see Hist. 
MSS. Com., Rep. ix. App. 1). In _ these 
documents, where the names of the mayor, 
sheriffs, or aldermen are appended as 
witnesses, the mayor’s name invariably has 
the prefix “Sir.” Some of the earliest mayors 
are thus designated, as William Joynier, 
1238-9; Ralph Aswy, 1241-44; Michael 
Tory, 1244-5; John de Gisors, 1245-6 ; Peter 
Fitz Alan, 1246-7, and many others. But it 
is, | think, now accepted that the prefix 
“Sir,” unless followed by the aftix “knight,” 
had then nothing to do with knighthood. 
“Sir” was merely the equivalent of the Latin 
dominus, and was used solely as a term of 
official respect. The same persons who as 
mayors are dubbed “Sir” frequently appear as 
witnesses after the expiration of their term 
of oftice, and the prefix is then wanting. We 
may, therefore, take it that the merel 
calling a man “Sir” was in the thirteent 
and fourteenth centuries not necessarily 
an indication of knighthood. Fortunately, 
evidence is now within our reach by 
which we are able to test these so-called 
early civic knighthoods. If a man were a 
knight he would certainly style himself such 
in his will, and if not thus described, we may 
accept it that he was not entitled to the 
honour. The ‘Calendar of the Hustings 
Wills,’ so ably edited for the Corporation of 
London by Dr. Sharpe, and the‘ Index to the 
Early P.C.C. Wills,’ issued by the British 
Record Society, include between them the 
will of nearly every Mayor and Lord Mayor 
of London from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and so enable us to say almost posi- 
tively who were knights and who were not. 
A careful comparison of these with other 
authorities within my reach leads to the con- 
clusion that it was not until the second half 


of the fifteenth century that civic knight- 
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hoods became frequent. Before that date the 
number of Lord Mayors who received this 
honour was surprisingly few. For purposes 
of future reference it may be useful to tabulate 
in ‘N. & Q.’ the result of my investigations 
on this point. 

Such men as Sir Hugh Fitz Otes (1265-6), 
Sir Ralph de Sandwich (1285-88), Sir John le 
Breton (1292-3), and a few others, undoubted 
military knights, who were appointed by the 
king to the office of warden or custos of the | 
City in the years when the City charter was 
suspended, do not fall within the category of | 
mayors. The first Mayor of London to re- | 
ceive knighthood appears to have been Sir | 
John le Blount or Nand, mayor 1301-1307, 
and alderman successively of Bread Street | 
and Cheap wards. He was knighted with | 
Edward Prince of Wales, and nearly three | 
hundred others in May, 1306, by King} 
Edward L, previously to the final expedition | 
against Scotland (see Maitland’s ‘ History 
of London’ and Sharpe’s ‘London and the 
Kingdom,’ i. 130). The will of “Sir John le 
Blund, Knt.,” is enrolled in the Hustings 
Court, 12 March, 1312/13. It is impossible 
to say whether this knighthood was a purely 
civic or a military honour. Le Blund or 
Blount was of a knightly family, and the 
mayor may have conned military service. 
Blount’s third successor in the mayoralty, 
Richer de Refham, was not a knight when 
serving his term of office (1310-11); but in 
1314 he is styled “Sir Richer de Refham, 
Knight and Citizen of London” (Hist. 
MSS. Com., Rep. ix. p. 23). The will of 
“Richer de Refham, Knight,” was enrolled 
August, 1328. It is clear, therefore, that he 
received the honour between 1311 and 1314, 
but whether for his civic or for military | 
services we are again in the dark. The) 
next mayoral knight was the well-known | 
Sir John Pountney or De Pulteney, four times 
mayor (1312-13, 1330-1, 1331-2, and 1336-7). 
He was knighted in the last year of his office 
in February, 1337, when the Prince of Wales 
was made Duke of Cornwall. His will as 
“Sir John de Pulteney, Knt.,” is dated 
14 March, 1348, and was enrolled the year 
following (see Hist. MSS. Com., Rep. ix. 

. 47, and Sharpe’s ‘Hustings Wills,’ i. 609). 

his would seem to be an undoubted civic 
knighthood, although it may be noted that 
as the leader of the City forces against Scot- 
land in 1337 Pulteney had a quasi-military 
character. 

More than forty years have passed before we 
come to the next knighted mayor. In reward 
for the important assistance rendered by the 


City authorities in suppressing the peasants’ 


revolt under Wat Tyler, King Richard II. 
knighted “in the field” on 15 June, 1381, 
not only the mayor, William Walworth, but 
three aldermen, Nicholas Brembre, John 
Philipot, and Robert atte Launde. Both 
Brembre and Philipot had passed the chair, 
the first in 1377-8, and the other in 1378-9. 
Brembre afterwards served again for three 
successive years, 1383 to 1386, and is one of 
the best-known characters in early civic his- 
tory. Launde had served the office of sheriff 
in 1376-7, but did not live to fill the civic 
chair. All these four aldermen are styled 
knights in their wills. As they are said to 
have been knighted in the field they pro- 
bably should be regarded as bannerets. With 
them one or two other aldermen are some- 
times said to have received the like honour, 
but their wills do not bear this out. 

In 1437 William Estfield was made a Knight 
of the Bath. He was Alderman of Cripple- 
gate, and had been mayor in 1429-30. His 
will, as “Sir William Estfield, Knight,” was 
enrolled in 1447. So far as appears he was 
the sole Lancastrian civic knight and the 
only citizen to receive the honour between 
1381 and 1461. This unknights a number of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century mayors to 
whose names we are accustomed to tack on the 
prefix “Sir,” but with insufficient authority. 
Among those thus deprived is the famous 
“Dick” Whittington, “whose knighthood is 
as legendary as his burning the royal bonds” 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 

With the accession to the throne of the 
house of York civic knighthoods began to be 
more frequent. Among the Knights of the 
Bath mea at the coronation of Edward IV. 
in 1461 occurs Sir William Cantelowe, who 
is thought to have been the Alderman of 
Cripplegate of that name who served as 
sheriff in 1448-9. The reason for his knight- 
hood at so late a stage of his life is not 
known. His will was proved in the P.C.C. 
in 1464. At the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth Woodville, 20 May, 1464, five citizens 
were made K.B.s, namely, the Lord Mayor, 
Ralph Joscelyn, Alderman of Cornhill 
(M. 1464-5 and 1476-7); Thomas Cooke, 
Alderman of Broad Street (M. 1462-3) ; Hugh 
Wyche, Alderman of Coleman Street (AL 
1461-2); John Plummer, Alderman of Far- 
ringdon Out (sheriff 1459-60); and Henry 
Waver, Alderman of Castle Baynard (sheri 
1465-6). 

Upon Edward IV.’s return to London after 
the battle of Tewkesbury he dubbed, “in the 
highway without Shoreditch,” on 20 May, 
1471, the following City aldermen: John 
Stockton, Alderman of Lime Street, and 
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then Lord Mayor (1470-1) ; Matthew Phillip 
Alderman of Aldersgate (M. 1463-4) ; Richar« 
Lee, Alderman of Walbrook (M. 1459-60) ; | 
William Taylor, Alderman of Cheap (M. | 
1468-9) ; Ralph Verney, Alderman of Bas- 
sishaw (M. 1465-6) ; William Hampton, Alder- 
man of Vintry (M. 1472-3); William Stocker, 
Alderman of Castle Baynard (M. 1485); 
George Ireland, Alderman of Cordwainer 
(sheriff 1461-2); Thomas Stalbrooke, Alder- 
man of Bridge (sheriff 1467-8) ; John Crosby, | 
Alderman of Broad Street (sheriff 1470-1) ; | 
John Yonge, Alderman of Billingsgate (M. | 
1466-7) ; Bartholomew James, Alderman of | 
Farringdon Out (M. 1479-80). Probably also | 
Richard Horswyke, knighted at the same | 
time, was another alderman, but who served 
neither as sheriff nor mayor. King Edward 
also knighted, apparently during their year 
of office, the following mayors: John Browne, 
Alderman of Farringdon In (M. 1480-1), 
though seemingly he was a knight before 
1476; William Herriot, Alderman of Broad 
Street (M. 1481-2); Edmund Shaa or Shaw, 
Alderman of Cripplegate (M. 1482-3). Each 
of these is called knight in his will. King | 
Richard II[. knighted Thomas Hill, Alder- 
man of Cheap (M. 1484-5). 

Henry VII.’s mayors are, with scarcely an 
exception, all called knights, but in reality 
not more than half the number were so 
entitled. The following were knighted by 
the king, generally in their year of office: 
Robert Billesdon, Alderman of Bread Street 
(M. 1483-4), knighted as “late Lord Mayor”; 
Hugh Brice, Alderman of Langbourne (M. | 
1485-6) ; a Colet, Alderman of Cornhill 
(M. 1486-7); William Horne, Alderman of 
Lime Street (M. 1487-8; William Martin, 
Alderman of Cordwainer (M. 1492-3); John 
Tate the younger, Alderman of Tower (M. 
1496-7) ; John Perceval, Alderman of Lang- 
bourne (M. 1498-9), knighted 1487; John 
Shaw or Shaa, Alderman of Bread Street (M. 
1501-2), knighted when sheriff in 1497; 
Bartholomew Rede, Alderman of Aldersgate 
(M. 1502-3); William Capel, Alderman of 
Walbrook (M. 1503-4), knighted 1486 ; Richard 
Haddon, Alderman of Bridge (M. 1506-7), 
knighted 1497. Altogether some twelve of 
Henry VII.’s mayors were not knighted, and 
the only one of his sheriffs not afterwards 
mayor who received the accolade seems to 
have been John Fenkyll, Alderman of Alders- 
(sheriff 1487-8); but William Fitz 

illiam, Alderman of Broad Street, sheriff 
in 1506-7, was knighted by his successor in 
1515, 

In the first ten years of the reign of 
Henry VIII. the only knighted mayors were 


Stephen Jenyns (M. 1508-9), William Butler 
(M. 1515-16), and Thomas Exmewe (M. 
1517-18). From the mayoralty of Sir James 
Yarford in 1519-20 every mayor not previously 
knighted received the accolade during his 
year of office, with few exceptions, down to 
the reign of George IL. W. D. Pryx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Oren Fretp Lanp.—From the portions of 
the bill printed below it will interest your 
readers to know that there is still in existence 
a remnant of the old system of cultivation 
by “fields,” with accompanying rights of 
grazing in a piece of pasture land in this 
parish. We have also in this parish large 
commons which are managed under rules 


| made by the “homage” of the court-leet. 


**Soham horse-fens, 1900.—To persons rated as, 
and actual occupiers of open field land in the parish 
of Soham. Notice is hereby given, that the annual 
meeting for making out the horse-fen parts will 
held by the Fen Reeves, at the ‘White Hart’ inn, 
Soham, on Thursday and Friday, the 10th and 11th 
days of May instant, commencing at two o’clock in 
the afternoon on the Thursday, when the accounts 
of the past year will be laid before the meeting, 
and that four shillings will be required upon eac 
part for the present year. Notice is also given, that 
twelve acres are required to make one part, and 
that the feeding of the said horse-fens will extend 
from the l4th day of May till the 8th day of 
November, and no longer, and that no bull will be 
allowed upon any of the horse-fens nor sucking 
calves after the age of one month, and that no 
person will be allowed to transfer any part or parts 
without consent in writing from one of the Fen 
Reeves.” 

Joun Cyprian Rust. 

The Vicarage, Soham, Cambs. 


“ MessuaGe.”—There is no ground for con- 
necting this with the English word mete, to 
measure, as suggested ante, p. 349. The old 
word meese, mese, mease, is nallien but another 
form of manse, and is (like F. mazson from 
mansionem) from the O.F. maise, Late L. 
mansa, which Godefroy explains by “herb- 
garden.” The Lowl. Sc. mete-hamys, cited by 
Jamieson, occurs only once, in a disputed 
passage in Wallace, viii. 401, so that it 
cannot be built upon. The most reasonable 
explanation seems to be “ meat-houses,” as 
Mr. Donaldson suggests. The notion that 
Medstead was originally “ mete-stead ” is ob- 
viously impossible, for a ¢ cannot turn into 
a d before an st; the contrary process is 
common enough, being a natural one. There 
is no reason why the Med- in Med-stead may 
not mean “mead,” 7. e., meadow ; but in any 
case we know for certain that it does not 
come from the verb to mete. The word mes- 
suage is of well-known origin to all French 
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scholars, and is wholly unconnected with 
mensuration of any kind. The statement that 
Metham “must” be connected with mete, to 
measure, is pure assuinption ; it may easily 
he from alien source. Thus the A.-S. met- 
ern is a room for taking common meals in, 
and is a derivative of mete, meat. I continue 
to protest against having such crude notions 
thrust upon us. Any assertion seems good 
enough ; the assertion that the Late L. man- 
sura is all one with mensura is obviously 
absurd, although it did once happen that 
a medieval scribe confused them. 
Water W. Skeat. 


“SeverAL.”—It has always seemed to me 
curious that this word should have such 
distinctly opposite meanings as to be applied 
to a single and individual thing and also to 
a number. Thus we have “several persons,” 
meaning a good number, and persons who 
are bound “jointly and severally,” where it 
means separately and individually. But I 
have heard the word used in a third sense, 
for which I can find no authority. The vicar 
of a large parish, after publishing the banns, 
generally a goodly list, invariably introduced 
the word in lieu of “respectively ”: “If any 
of you know any just cause or impediment 
why these persons should not severally be 
joined together,” &c. I ventured to ask him 
about it, and his reply was that he thought 
it the usual expression, inferring that he him- 
self had become used to it from hearing it 
elsewhere. I should be glad to learn if any 
of your readers have known it to be similarly 
used, HotcomBe INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


A LINngAL DesceNDANT oF JoHN WICKLIFFE, 
D.D.—The following note was written on a 
piece of paper and pinned upon the fly-leaf of 
‘Our Protestant Forefathers,’ published in 
1835. It may be added that the note was 
taken from a book which I had offered me in 
February last, and, thinking it worth a niche 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ I venture to send it :— 

“Died, January 29th, 1838, in the seventy-fifth year 
of her age, at Halton, near Leeds, Mrs. Catharine 
Wade. She was the last born of the name of Wick- 
liffe, and lineally descended from the great reformer.” 
It would be interesting to know if there is 
any proof for the foregoing statement. 

Cras. H. Croucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


“Ceru,” A Guost-worp. — In Hatton’s 
* New View of London’ (ii. 621-2) the Vintners’ 
Company are described as bearing for their 
arms “Sable, a chevron cetu, three tuns 
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| this description has been copied at various 
times without correction, the most recent 
| instance being in an article in the now defunct 
| West-End of 8 March, 1899, on * Pulling down 
an Ancient Palace,’ descriptive of the house 
| No.17, Fleet Street, where the arms of the com- 
| pany appear on the ceiling of the front room 
on the first floor. I havesearched in vain for 
an explanation of a “ chevron cetu,” and have 
arrived at the conclusion that “cetu” is not an 
heraldic term, as it has been apparently taken 
to be, but what Prof. Skeat calls a ghost-word, 
being a misreading of the contraction et’n for 
hetween, the proper description of the Vint- 
ners’ arms being Sable, a chevron, between 
three tuns argent, with a Bacchus for the 
crest. Joun Hepp. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


THe MacRags AND THE SEAForRTH Hica- 
LANDERS.—In the list of ‘Regimental Nick- 
names of the British Army ’ (ante, p. 225) it is 
stated that “‘ Macraes’ was a name given to 
the first battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
because there were so many of that surname in 
it.” I have always understood—but I can 
point to no authority beyond family tradition 
—that the regiment of Seaforth Highlanders 
was originally formed chiefly of MacRaes, 


with whom the MacAulays and the Mac- 
Kenzies were associated. When the clansmen 
were subjugated—by the agency of Rob Roy 
MacGregor, I have been told—they were 
offered the alternatives of forming a loyalist 
regiment or of being hanged, and they be- 
“ame the nucleus of the Seaforth regiment. 
If this information is wrong, I shall be glad 
to be corrected. Another reason that would 
account for the name sticking to the Sea- 
forths—as it does to this day—is the notoriety 
of the “mutiny of the wild MacRaes,” of 
which a brief account is given in a note to 
the introduction to Scott’s ‘Two Drovers.’ 

J. F. MeRag. 

Lee, S.E. 


Tue Brerup.ace or Byron.—The owner, Mr. 
John Lewis, of No. 24, Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square, has certainly made handsome 
amends for the tardy fulfilment of his pro- 
mise to erect some fitting memorial at the 
spot where the illustrious poet first saw the 
light. Formerly, as most of us know, a 
Society of Arts medallion marked this _note- 
worthy site. As a fact this indication of “the 
house where Byron was born” was not strictly 
correct ; for the original walls had been razed 
many years before. It is to be regretted that 


the same inaccuracy has been perpetuated in 
the present instance, “ Byron born here 1788. 


argent, with a Bacchus for the crest,” and 


However, one is tempted to forgive the slip 
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when contemplating the really elegant and | INDEX To ‘Notes AND Quertes.’—The fol- 


artistic design which now graces the front of 
the present No. 24 in the street. Mr. Tayler- 


lowing paragraph, which appeared in the A the- 


neeum of 5 May, may be of interest to readers, 


son, to whom the work was entrusted, may | but more eg me mt to the fortunate pos- 


well feel proud of results. I take this to be | sessors of t 


the first mural adornment of a like descrip- 

tion as yet erected in London. Let us hope 

it may be the forerunner of others to be 

raised by those who hold historic associations 

in reverence. CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


CHRISTIAN NAmeEs.—I observe the answers, 
gt S. iv. 518; v. 53, 194, 324, to ‘“ Doctor” a 
Christian Name.’ I have myself seen a re- 
markable instance of Biblical names, so to 
speak, inflicted on a child. When in a county 
court a year or two ago I saw a plaint-note 
in which one of the litigants was named 
Faith Hope Charity Jones. On my _ point- 
ing out to the registrar’s clerk that this was 
an inappropriate name for a plaintiff, he told 
me that she was a married woman, her 
maiden name having been Peace. 

W. H. Quarre 


“GooBeR” AND “ Prnpar.”— These two 
botanical terms, better known in America 
than in England, are synonyms for the 
round-nut or pea-nut, Arachis hypogaea. | 
hey occur in the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ with 
the remark, “Supposed to be of West Indian 
or African origin”; “goober” occurs in the 
‘H.E.D. without even this vague etymology. | 
It may be worth while pointing out, for the | 
benefit of future lexicographers, that “goober” 
is Angolan, and “pindar” Congolese. The | 
authority for this is the Rev. W. H. Bentley’s 
‘Dictionary of the Congo Language’ (1887). 
He writes ngu/a and mpinda, The Angolan | 
plural of the first word 1s gingu/a, frequently | 
used by Europeans instead of the singular. 
Thus the late Sir R. F. Burton (‘ Lands of 
Cazembe,’ 1873) speaks of the “ginguba of 
Angola.” The Conde de Ficalho (‘ Plantas | 
Uteis da Africa Portugueza,’ 1884) gives the | 
African names of the nut as “ mpinda na costa | 
do Congo e Ambriz, gingu/a em Angola.” 
James Piatt, Jun. 


| 


“Frorin ”=ScorcHMan.—If it has not been 
already recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ it may be worth 
noting that the native races in Natal call 
a two-shilling piece a “Scotchman.” It is 
stated to have originated in a Scotchman 

iving a Kaffir one of these coins, let us hope 
by mistake, in place of the half-crown he 
owed. If this be true it is curious that a Katftir 
should have been able todiscriminate between 
a Scotchman and an Englishman. 

HotcomBe INGLEBY. | 


1e indexes to the early series :— 

“The great increase in the commercial value of 
the General Indexes to Notes and Queries was illus- 
trated on Friday in last week, when a copy of the 
General Index to the Fifth Series realized 5/. at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s.” 

The Atheneum of 20 May, 1899, contained 
an advertisement offering the sum of 5/. for a 
copy of the General Index to the Third Series. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Macautay’s ‘ Horatius.’— 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
Mr. F. R. Oliphant, writing to his mother, 
the late Mrs. Oliphant, 2 April, 1888, says :— 
“Did you ever hear of the heroic young Col. 
Lefevre, who was one of the most brilliant French 
cavalry officers in the Peninsular War? His gal- 
lantry was so splendid that the British soldiers 
cheered him as he charged them at the head of his 
regiment.”—‘ Autob. and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant’ 
(Blackwood, 1899), p. 355. 
Sometimes truth is both stranger and stronger 
than fiction. C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


A Voretess Canprpate.—I should imagine 
a voteless candidate for Parliamentary hon- 


}ours to be almost unique. In a 


frank little collection of anecdotes and 
memoirs of the eminent City men of the 
time, with the title ‘City Biography,’ 1800, I 
find it stated (p. 37) in reference to Alder- 
man William Curtis (Lord Mayor in 1796) :— 

*“He commenced his political life by offering 
himself a candidate for the Borough of Seaford. 
in Sussex, in which, however, he failed, not having 
a single vote.” 

W. Roserts. 


Sowens. — A Scotsman inside Mafeking 
helped to mitigate the strain following 
on strictly limited rations by introducing 
sowens as an article of food. Readers of 
Scottish song will remember the following 
reference to this form of sustenance in the 
‘Blythsome Bridal,’ which is replete with 
promise of dainties :-— 

And there will be lapper’d-milk kebbucks, 
And sowens, and farles, and baps ; 
With swats, and well-scraped paunches, 
And brandy in stoups and in caps. 
Another allusion stands thus in the song 
‘Wallifou fa’ the Cat’:— 
She’s eaten up a’ the cheese, 
O’ the kebbuk she’s no left a bit; 
She ’s dung down the bit skate on the brace, 
And ’tis fa’en in the sowen kit. 
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Perhaps the standard literary use of sowens 
is in the closing stanza of Burns's ‘ Hallow- 
een’: 
Till butter’d sow’ns, wi’ fragrant lunt, 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin. 
That is, the buttered sowens, with their fra- 
grant steam, set all mouths astir. Burns's 


note to the passage is, “Sowens, with butter | 


instead of milk to them, is always the Hal- 
loween supper.” 

Here, then, we have the sowens themselves, 
the “ sowen-kit,” which is also known as the 
“sowen-boat” and the “sowen-tub,” and the 
special festive dish called “ buttered sowens.” 
“Sowens” is a preparation from the husks 
taken from oats in the making of oat- 
meal. Known as “seeds,” they are put into 
a sowen-tub or sowen-kit with double their 
weight of warm water, then, after being well 
stirred are left several days till they sour. 
More water is then added, and the mixture is 
stirred and strained, the “seeds” being care- 
fully separated. The liquid is allowed to 
settle, when the starch forms a white, con- 
sistent sediment. The water is poured off, 
and fresh water added to purify, after which 
by a process of boiling the food is prepared. 


| portions. 


In the glossary to Herd’s ‘Scottish Songs’ | 


” 


the definition given of “sowens” is, “ Flum- 
mery, or oatmeal soured amongst water for 
some time, then boiled to a consistency, and 


eaten with milk or butter.” In the People’s | 


Journal of 5 May there is an account of 
“sowens,” apparently from the pen of an ex- 
pert, from which the following may be quoted : 
“Thin or raw sowens was used as a drink in 
Aberdeen and other northern towns of Scotland in 
those days [Burns’s time] on New Year’s Day morn- 
ing. Raw sowens were also used asa substitute for 
milk in former times. Sowens as a supper dish 
used to be presented at the best tables in the north 
of Scotland, also in Ireland and Wales under the 
name of flummery......It may be made and not 
allowed to stand or get sour. This is an advantage 
to some people who do not like the sour flavour. It 
is then known as ‘oatmeal jelly,’ and than this 
tonic a better could not be found for any one 
suffering from stomach troubles and indigestion.” 
THomas Bayne. 


Tue Frac. — Mafeking Day showed a 
pleasant return in London to the national 
flag. The badges worn, however, continued to 
be those of Frenchmen, Russians, and Dutch 
rather than the English red. This modern 
folly, which began in the seventies, ignores the 
heraldic and true colour of England—gules. 
One house (9, Lowndes Square) showed 
nothing but the royal flag of Scotland, of 
which four fine examples graced it. Even 
if the owner were a Jacobite he would not 
be committed by the royal standard to 


support of the Parliamentary succession, or 
of the present line of kings. The rural 
districts continue to adorn themselves with 
the flags of the Netherlands, of Russia, or 
of France, right way up or upside down as 
the case may be. D. 


Queries. 

We must an correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Cowper’s Letrers.—Fora long time I have 
been engaged in collecting, annotating, and 
arranging in chronological order the corre- 
spondence of the poet Cowper, and the work 
will shortly be published. Ten years ago I 
asked, by means of your columns, all persons 
who possessed original letters of Cowper to 
be kind enough either to send me copies, or 
to compare the originals with the letters as 
oviatel in Southey and send the excised 
The appeal was successful. Many 
copies of unpublished letters came to hand, 
and in numerous cases the originals were 
sent. I have been steadily collecting ever 
since. Before going to press, however, I 
should like to make one more appeal. I want 
every person who possesses original letters of 
Cowper, and who has not already helped, to 
be good enough to communicate with me. The 
letters as given by Southey and Grimshawe 
are not only not in chronological order, but 
many are mere fragments. Moreover, many 
letters have never been published. I should 
be glad to obtain a copy of the earliest known 
letter, which was written from Durham, and, 
curiously enough, to a Mr. Wright; and I have 
wondered whether any of the lost letters to 
Clotworthy Rowley will ever be found. The 
publication in chronological order of as 
complete a collection as possible of the cor- 
respondence of the prince of English letter- 
writers is a great desideratum. 

Tuomas Wricut. 

Cowper School, Olney. 


“As Busy AS THrop’s wIFE.”—This is a 
saying current in the dales of North Derby- 
shire and West Yorkshire. I should be very 
much interested to know if any light could 
be thrown upon the personality of Throp. 
He must have been a man of mark that his 
wife's industry should have passed into a 
proverb. A. B. C. 

See 1" S. i. 485, under “ As throng as Throp’s wife.” 
“Throng” or “thrang” is a Yorkshire equivalent of 
busy.”) 
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‘THe FisHerMAN or Lake SEMAPEE.’— 
Can you tell me the name of the author of 
a = story entitled ‘The Fisherman of 
Lake Semapee, which appeared in Once a 
Week, 22 August, 1863? The tale has been 
attributed for years to Charles Dickens. It 
is based on facts that I am familiar with, 
which facts are believed to have become 
known to the great novelist while on his 
visit to the United States in 1842. Do you 
know whether this story has appeared in 
any other English publication ? 

Joun D. QUACKENBOS. 


MUGGLETONIAN Writincs.—I should be 
glad if any of your readers who are con- 
versant with the history of the Great Re- 
bellion, more particularly the history of the 
numerous religious sects which flourished 
during that unhappy period, can inform me 
if Ludovick Muggleton left any writings or 
manuscripts concerning the doctrines of the 
particular sect named after him, and where 
they are to be found. G. H. T. 

{No mention of such is made in the life, by the 
Rev. Alexander Gordon, in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


TENNYSON QuERY.— 
When unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 
What is the exact significance of this? Is it 
the growth of light or the failure of = ! 


“ Rotiick.”—Has this word standard value 
as a substantive? The query is prompted by 
the following sentence in Emeritus Professor 
Masson’s ‘De Quincey,’ chap. xi. p. 145 
(“ English Men of Letters”) :— 

“A sense of fun follows him into his most serious 

disquisitions, and reveals itself in freaks of playful- 
ness and jets of comic fancy ; and, once or twice, as 
in his ‘Murder considered as One of the Fine Arts,’ 
he breaks into sheer extravagance or wild and pro- 
tracted rollick.” 
The verb “rollick” and the adjective “ rol- 
licking” are common enough, but the noun 
“rollick,” as here presented by Dr. Masson, 
does not wear the aspect of an old acquaint- 
ance. Tuomas Bayne. 


Murie..—I shall feel obliged to any one 
who can tell me the origin and meaning of 
this name. C. C. STEVENSON. 

Hanover. 


Dwxn or Dwynyn, RapNorsuire.— Mr. 
Gosse, in his work on John Donne, Dean of 
St. Paul's, says, “It is pure conjecture that 
the Dean was descended from the ancient 
family of the Dwnns of Dwynn, in Radnor- 
shire” Of this conjecture, and of the exist- 


ence of the Radnorshire family of Dwnn of 
Dwynn, the mention made by Mr. Gosse is 
the first that has come before the writer of 
this query. Mr. Gosse speaks as if the Rad- 
norshire family were distinct from that family 
of Dwnn, Donne, or Dunne, of Carmarthen- 
shire, Glamorganshire, &c., whose arms and 
crest the Dean bore. Can ‘N. & Q.’ furnish 
any information as to the Radnorshire family 
referred to by Mr. Gosse, its arms, length of 
residence at Dwynn, and whether Dywnn 
is an old house, and in what part of Radnor- 
shire it is situated ? G. D. D. 
Brigade-Major’s House, North Camp, Aldershot. 


‘Tue Waite Man’s Burpen,’ By 
—Can you tell me the paper or periodical in 
which this poem came out? Has it been pub- 
lished in England? I have only seen quota- 
tions from it, and want to obtain a copy. 

A. 

{lt appeared in America in McClure’s for Feb- 
ruary, 1899, according to the ‘ Kipling Primer,’ but 
no English publication is mentioned. ] 


CuarLes CLUTTERBUCK was admitted to 
Westminster School on 22 Jan., 1770. Any 
particulars concerning him are desired. 

G. F. R. B 


SAMUEL HEMINGWAY was admitted to West- 
minster School on 1 Aug., 1770. Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q. give me informa- 
tion concerning him ? G. F. R. B. 


“ PastopHoria.”—Josephus (‘ Wars,’ iv. 9, 
§ 12) uses this word in this connexion :— 

“One large tower......was erected above the top 
of the Pastophoria, where one of the priests usually 
stood with a trumpet,” &c. 
This is Whiston’s translation, and “ Pasto- 
phoria” is not translated in the last revision 
of Josephus, that by Shilleto, in “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” The position, in what 
is now known as the Haram area, is the 
south-east angle, where tradition places the 
pinnacle of the Temple on which our Saviour 
was placed in vision. What was the “ Pasto- 
phoria ” ! W. 8. CaLpecorr. 

Mowbray, Cape Town. 

[Pastophorium is the priests’ chambers or apart- 
ments of the Temple.) 


ALMSHOUSES IN SAVAGE GARDENS, TRINITY 
SquarE.—I am told they were pulled down 
many years ago. Can any correspondent 
say whose almshouses they were, and if they 
were rebuilt elsewhere } C. G. Port. 


AsseMBLY Ru es.—I understand Charles 
Dickens wrote a short account of some quaint 
assembly rules, to be seen in the Museum at 
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Derby ; and beg to ask where the notes may 
found. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


VERSE PRINTED ON AN OLD JuG.— 


The Monk Surpriz’d. 
The pious mother seeks the hermit’s aid, 
And to his prayers commends the lovely maid. 
Struck by her charms, the monk forgets his vow, 
And needs himself the grace he would bestow. 
Author and title of the above desired. 
E. M. W. 


CuMBERLAND’s ‘Jew. —Having regard to 
the fact that Richard Cumberland was the 
great-grandson of Bishop Cumberland, who 
was the precursor of Utilitarianism, and 
strongly opposed Hobbes’s doctrine of “ in- 
dividual good” as the foundation of ethics, 
I shall be glad to learn from some student 
learned in theatrical lore what were the out- 
lines of Cumberland’s play ‘The Jew,’ pro- 
duced in 1794, and what political effects it 
may be assumed to have had upon public 
opinion in that age. I should ae hke to 
know when it was last acted on any stage, 
and where I can procure a copy of this inter- 
esting and comparatively unknown play. 

tL L. R. Bresiar. 

The last performance of this recorded in Genest’s 
* Account of the English Stage’ took place at Covent 
Garden 7 May, 1814. It was said that the author was 
the recipient of many acknowledgments and testi- 
monials from wealthy Jews. Cumberland denied that 
he had received a word from the lips or a line from 
the pen of any Jew, and expressed his regret to have 
met with no acknowledgment whatever as a tri- 
bute to his philanthropy. See Genest, vii. 151. The 
play deals with the behaviour of a charitable and an 

onourable Jew. See the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
of Baker, Reed, and Jones, and under ‘Cumberland’ 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Matacuy Dupeny.—Atthe British Museum, 
among the Lauderdale papers (bequeathed, | 
believe, by Sir W. Burrell), I find * Malachy 
Dudeny’s Letters to Lord Lauderdale, 1658- 
1660’ (23,113, ff. 63,101). One of the letters is 
dated Exon, April, 1658. I shall feel greatly 
obliged if some reader will enlighten me as to 
this individual. Henry E. Dupeney. 

Horsell, Surrey. 


Pores Jonn XII. anp Benepicr IX.— 
Where can I find the best accounts of Popes 
John XII. (a.p. 956-63) and Benedict IX. (A.p. 
1033-54) ? Cuarues R. Dawes. 


“ ViripicaL.”—A leading article on the late 
Duke of Argyll which appeared in the 7'imes 
of 25 April said that, whether right or wrong, 
he always “stood upon his own feet, enun- 
ciated original and viridical views, and de- 
fended them with vigorous logic.” What 


authority is there for the use of this word? 
And what are its meaning and i? 


James Sawyer.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
inform me of the place of birth of James 
Sawyer, whose first wife was Deborah, and 
whose children were all born at Martlesham, 
near Woodbridge, in Suffolk? The eldest son 
John was born in 1795. James Sawyer’s 
second wife was one Elizabeth Parssons. 

R. F.-J. SAWYER. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


Turturr Famity.—To what part of Eng- 
land does this name belong? About the year 
1726 Sarah Turtliff, whose father, I believe 
was Foscarinus Turtliff, married Richa 
Boger, of St. Germans, Cornwall. Any in- 
formation as to the origin of the name Fos- 
carinus will be gratefully acknowledged. As 
a Christian name the latter occurs more than 
once in the register of St. Germans. 

. S. Dyer. 
98, Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


PEDIGREE oF Lorps oF CARDIGAN.—Can any 
student of British antiquity oblige me wit 
the exact descent, from Gwyddno Garanhir 
downward, of Gwaethvoed ap Eunydd ap 
Cadivor ap Peredwr Peiswyrrd, Lord of 
Cardigan in the eleventh century ? 

REDMOND. 

Hampden Club, Pheenix Street, N.W. 


SaNpERSON Famity or co. Lan- 
CASHIRE.— The writer would be greatly 
obliged for any information regarding the 
above family. The Sandersons resided in 
the townships of Nennington, Bedford, West- 
leigh, Tyldesley, Atherton, and Astly, the 
last three being now separate parishes. The 
registers of Leigh Parish Church for the first 
sixty-seven years (they commence in 1558) 
have been published by the Rev. J. H. 
Stanning. should also like to know the 
women and ancestry of the late Thomas 
Vithington Bromley Sanderson, J.P., of 
Laburnham House, Atherton. His only son 
Richard W. B. Sanderson, of Cheetham an 
Manchester, had arms granted him in 1869 
viz., Paly of six or and gu., a bend engrailec 
vair; ona chief of the second, a lion statant 
between two annulets of the first. In ‘A 
History of Lancashire,’ published in 1842, a 
list of Commissioners of the Peace is given, 
in which occurs “T. Bromily W. Sanderson, 
Esq.” Any particulars would be most 


acceptable, and the undersigned would be 
pleased to reciprocate if possible. 
Cuaries H. Croucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 
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Beplics, 
THE COWPER CENTENARY. 
(9t® S. v. 301, 357.) 


Ir may be of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to know that the issues of the astern 
Daily Press (Norwich) of 23, 24, and 25 
April contain articles on the Cowper Cen- 
tenary by his Honour Judge Willis, Q.C. 
The judge deals in trenchant fashion with the 
inaccuracies of the poet’s biographers and 
critics, from a to Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. Towards the end of the 
final article Judge Willis gives us the follow- 
ing interesting particulars :— 

“Tt is also to be regretted that at the close ofa 
hundred years inaccuracies should still be common 
in the various lives of the poet. In his recent 
article in the Leisure Hour, Mr. Birrell says that 
in 1803 ‘Hayley published a life and letters of 
Cowper in four cumbrous volumes.’ There is not 
such an edition. Hayley published a life and letters 
in two volumes quarto in 1803, and a third volume 
quarto was published in 1804. As showing the 
popularity of the ‘ Life,’ it may be mentioned that 
there was a second edition of the two volumes 
quarto in the same year (1803). There was no edition 
in four volumes until 1806. Mr. Birrell, without 
any investigation of his own, appears to have 
adopted the statement of Mr. Benham in his preface 
to the Globe edition, where he speaks of a ‘ Life and 
Letters of William Cowper, by William Hayley, 
4 vols., 1803." Mr. Wright gets a little nearer the 
truth in saying that Hayley’s ‘Life’ first appeared 
in two volumes in 1803. The fact is that it ap- 
peared in three volumes, two in 1803 and the 
third in 1804. The second edition of Hayley’s ‘ Life,’ 
which consisted of four octavo volumes in 1806, is 
worthy of a passing notice, because it contains an 
account of Hayley’s attempt to procure a_ public 
monument for Cowper. The list of subscribers to 
the fund is given, and amongst them is the name 
of the Right Hon. William Pitt, ten guineas. An 
asterisk is placed against those who had paid their 
subscriptions ; William Pitt’s name appears without 
an asterisk. He died insolvent, and the nation paid 
his debts. Amongst the other names of the sub- 
scribers is a name which one reads now with inter- 
est, for we can put more meaning into the fact of 
the subscription than could those who read it when 
the list first came out, the name of Theodora Jane 
Cowper. She as the last expression of her love 
subscribed and paid six guineas. As showing the 
manners of the time in addressing an elderly single 
lady, it may be mentioned that she is styled Mrs. 
Theodora Cowper. Hayley proposed to raise the 
money by giving to each saiineiee of six guineas 
acopy of Milton’s poems in three quarto volumes. | 
The appeal was not responded to sufficiently to 
allow of the raising of a public monument.” 

CHARLES HIarr. 


Some of the Scottish newspapers have 
taken the present opportunity to revive 
the legend which connects Cowper with | 
the county of Fife. It may be remembered | 
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that the poet makes a jocular reference 
on this subject in his letter to Mrs. 
Courtenay, dated 15 September, 1793. He 
observes :— 

“While Pitcairne whistles for his family estate 
in Fifeshire, he will do well if he will sound a few 
notes for me. I am originally of the same shire, 
and a family of my name is still there, to whom, 
perhaps, he may whistle on my behalf not altogether 
in vain. 

In the Fife People’s Journal for 28 April 
an account is given of the Cowpers or 
Coupers of Stenton, parish of Abercrombie, 
St. Monans, to which family the poet’s 
remark probably applies. The writer of 
the article fails to show any connexion 
between the poet and his Fifeshire name- 
sakes, and yet he does not hesitate to speak 
of a Stenton contemporary as “the poet’s 
kinsman.” According to the Couper tomb- 
stone in Abercrombie churchyard, John 
Couper, who died in 1828, aged ninety-one, 
had a son named John, who died in London, 
and it is surmised that this son may have 
“come into contact with some of his 
aristocratic kinsmen” in the metropolis, 
thereby getting to the knowledge of the 
poet. But all this is mere guesswork, and, 
at any rate, casual acquaintance is not even 
on the road to relationship. On the whole, 
one is forced to the conclusion that, while 
Cowper happened to be right in saying 
that there were people of his name in 
Fifeshire—worthily represented, it may be 
added, at the present moment—there is no 
evidence to show that he and his Fifeshire 
contemporaries of his name came of the same 
stock. From the Howe of Fife to the east 
and the south-east-of the county the in- 
fluence of the Coupers for good has been felt 
for many generations; and it is not im- 
possible that the indomitable “wee cooper 
o’ Fife,” with his drastic methods of uxorial 
discipline, may be one of the clan. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


The interesting record of Cowper which 
appeared in ‘N. & Q. induces me to ask 
space in your columns for some reminis- 
cences of my own concerning Olney and the 
neighbourhood, arising from the unforgotten 
past. 1 may say that I once held a curacy 
in the vicinity for more than three years, 
and on one occasion took charge of the 
parish of Olney for a month, residing in the 
vicarage. It is, however, more than thirty 
years ago, yet the memory is still retentive 
and receptive. 

There were, indeed, many places full of 
interest in the forms mae: | For instance, 
at no great distance was the Yardley Oak 
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commemorated by Cowper, now majestic 
in decay :— 
Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined. 
Only a mile or two distant from Yardley 
Hastings was Easton Maudit, where Bishop 
Percy, the editor of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ was vicar from 1753 to 1782. 
The church at that place was a fine structure, 
and contained many monuments of the Yel- 
vertons. It was restored in a loving spirit by 
the late Marquess of Northampton, and the 
old vicarage hard by has still a Percyish 
appearance, as also the parsonage where Dr. 
je came to visit his friend Percy, and 
helped Mrs. Percy to feed the ducks. Here 
it was that the song was written, 

O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me? 
From my visit grew a little memoir of Percy 
prefixed to the MS. folio long preserved in 
the archives at Ecton House, the property 
of Percy’s grandson, Mr. Isted, and in the 
dining-room at Ecton still hang the portraits 
of Percy and his wife. Some pleasant after- 
noons—for it was in the leafy month of June 
—were spent, fleeting the time as they did in 
Arden’s shade, in the Wilderness at Weston 
Underwood, or Weston, as Cowper usually 
styles it. A charmingly retired spot it is, 
a sunk fence in front, an alcove in the 
grounds ; a bust of Homer on a pedestal, and 
an effigy of a lion, on which is inscribed 
“Mortuo leoni etiam lepores insultant,” are 
ornaments. But let the poet describe in his 
own pleasant manner what we should call 
a garden party on an afternoon in the 
Wilderness. He says, writing to his friend 
Lady Austen :— 

“Yesterday sen’night we all dined together in 
the Spinnie—a most delightful retirement belonging 
to Mrs. Throckmorton, of Weston. Lady Austen’s 
lackey, and a lad that waits on me in the garden, 
drove a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drinkables 
to the scene of our féfe champétre. A board laid 
over the top of the wheelbarrow served us for a 
table; our Eubemeagen was a root-house lined with 
moss and ivy. At six o’clock the servants, who had 
dined under a great elm upon the ground at a little 
distance, boiled the kettle, and the said wheel- 
barrow served us for a table. We then took a walk 
into the Wilderness about half a mile off,and were at 
home again a little after eight, having spent the day 
together from noon till evening without one cross 
occurrence, or the least weariness of each other—a 
happiness few parties of pleasure can boast of.” 

Within a short distance were Castle Ashby, 
the stately seat of the Marquess of North- 
ampton, built by Inigo Jones, and Turvey, the 
home in former years of the Mordaunts and 
the grave of the brave Earl of Peterborough. 
The fine old church at Olney, situated 


on the banks of the slow - flowing Ouse, 
had at that time (1865) undergone but little 
alteration since the days of Cowper and John 
Newton. The platform upon which the desk 
or rather the lectern and chair, was rais 
was still in existence. I can well remember 
the pleasure that my selecting for worship 
the old favourite hymns gave thecongregation. 
John Newton held the benefice of St. Mary 
Woolnoth until his death in 1809. The 
church is now to be turned by vandalism 
into a railway station. Dr. Dibdin, of biblio- 
graphical fame, mentions his having been 
taken when a boy of fifteen, in 1791, to hear 
Newton preach his wife’s funeral sermon at 
St. Mary Woolnoth, and how “he had, and 
always had, the entire ear of his congregation. 
In fact, the preacher was one with his dis- 


course.” The sermon, an extemporaneous 
one, was on the striking text Habakkuk 
in. 17, 18. 


A more pleasant little trip than one to 
Olney cannot well be imagined, and can now 
be managed in about an hour from London ; 
so let me advise your readers who admire the 
poetry of Cowper to take it, and those who 
enjoy quiet pastoral scenery will have their 
tastes gratified. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Picts anp Scots (9 8. v. 261).—Canon 
TayYLor has given some important informa- 
tion about the Picts, but he does not take 
into account the Irish Picts. There is a great 
element of confusion in the neglect to trans- 
late the word Scoti. Now the Scoti were in 
all ancient writings the Irish, whether of 
Ireland or of North Britain. Iona was an 
Irish church, as much an Irish church as 
Derry or Durrow. St. Aidan, the great mis- 
sionary of Northumbria, was an Irishman, 
and his mission an Irish mission. Mr. Green 
was the first English historian to recognize 
and state these facts. The Irish of North 
Britain were as much Irish as the Normans 
of England were Norman for many a year, 
indeed for almost two centuries. To speak 
of the Scoti, or Scots, as some people dif- 
ferent from the Irish, and specially belong- 
ing to North Britain, is to convey a false im- 
pression. To this day their language is, and 
is called, Erse—that is, Irish. If the words 
Erse and Erseland were used to describe the 
Scoti and Scotia of North Britain we should 
then get rid of this difficulty. 

lf Canon TayLor would give us the limits 
of Erseland and Pictland I should be very 
glad. The difficulty is that the Erse were 


continually pressing north and east and 
carrying their language with them. I should 
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be sorry to give up the old division, pointed 
out by Canon Taytor, into the land of the 
invers and the land of theaders. I still think 
it correct, even though some Irish eccle- 
siastics may have carried their language into 
Fifeshire and left invers there in the very 
home of the Picts. Perhaps some one can 
say whether golf is a Pictish game. Caman, 
the Irish game, is very different. C. 8. 


“The Scots, who were an Irish sept, crossed 
in the fourth century to Argyle.” These 
would be brave words from any pen other 
than that of Canon Taytor. Your amateur 
historian is oftentimes deterred from declar- 
ing “whatsoever things are true” by the 
bold destructiveness of modern _history- 
making. But Canon Taytor’s is a sure and 
practised hand, which trembleth not when 
stating facts. And in this instance, even 
when raised against the weight and glamour 
of Gibbon’s clarum et venerabile nomen, it 
manifests its accustomed steadiness. Gibbon 
is evidently the father of those who gainsay 
the fact so undoubtingly advanced py CANON 
Taytor. He says (‘Decline and Fall,’ vol. i. 
p. 743) 

“It is probable that in some remote period of 
antiquity the fertile plains of Ulster received a 
colony of hungry Scots......it is certain that, in the 
declining age of the Roman Empire, Caledonia, Ire- 
land, ont the Isle of Man were inhabited by the 
Scots......They long cherished the lively tradition 
of their common name and origin; and the mis 
sionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the 
light of Christianity over North Britain, established 
the vain opinion that their Irish countrymen were 
the natural as well as spiritual fathers of the 
Scottish race. The loose and obscure tradition has 
been preserved by the Venerable Bede...... On this 
slight foundation an huge superstructure of fable 
was gradually reared...... The Scottish nation, with 
mistaken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy...... 
The Irish descent of the Scots has been revived, 
in the last moments of its decay, and strenuously 
supported by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (‘ Hist. of 
Manchester,’ i. 430; and *Genuine History of the 
Britons Asserted,’ p. 154). Yet he acknowledges, 
1. That the Scots of Ammian (a.p. 340) were already 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors 
do not afford any hints of their emigration from 
another country. 2. That all the accounts of such 
emigrations which have been asserted or received 
by [rish bards, Scotch historians, or English anti- 
guaries are totally fabulous. 3. That three of the 
rish tribes which are mentioned by Ptolemy 
(A.D. 150) were of the Caledonian extraction. 4. That 
a younger branch of Caledonian princes of the house 
of Fingal acquired and possessed the monarchy of 
Ireland. After these concessions, the remaining 
difference between Whitaker and his adversaries is 
minute and obscure.” 


Gibbon’s distinction between probability 
and certainty in the two facts he adduces in 
his opening sentence is as undialectic as it is 


Those two facts are on a similar plane of 
certainty, with the addition that the former 
is not confined to one province. The Scots 
overran a wider area than Ulster. Then, 
again, curiously enough, the historian fails 
to see that a “lively [or living] tradition’ 
could hardly be also “loose and obscure. 
Such confusion of epithets entirely in- 
validates the subsequent “ loose and obscure” 
charges of “ slight foundation,” “huge super- 
structure of fable,” “mistaken pride,” and 
“last moments of its decay.” his is all 
the more surprising as he has a keen eye 
for Whitaker's suicidal “concessions.” For 
the rest these latter go for nothing in face 
of the simple fact so succinctly stated by 
Canon Taytor. The marvel is that it should 
need restating. Yet few facts need it more. 
The “mistaken pride” has faded into either 
a burning shame or a flat denial. Scotsmen, 
seemingly, resent the “Irish descent” with as 
much heat as they would an imputed one 
from the Hottentots. More than once, both 
in Scotland and out of it, I have emphasized 
the relationship by ns, the adage 
“Scratch a Russian and find a Tartar” into 
**Seratch a Scotsman and find an Irishman,” 
but the effort was invariably received with a 
cynical smirk of unbelief. “The Scottish 
nation” no longer “adopt the Irish 
genealogy” with “mistaken pride.” Is there 


| 


arbitrary. But logic was never his forte. 


not something of the undutifulness of 
children disowning their parents in this? 
But, disown it as they will, the plain 
historic fact is there. Nomenclature and 
language alike proclaim it; prejudice and 
obstinacy alone ignore it. The Goidelic 
races (kinsmen to the Irish Scots) may 
have wandered north of the Tweed, but 
they were not the parents of the Caledonian 
Scots ; those bracketed were, and the Ulster 
plantation under James was nothing short 
of a return of the descendants of the original 
[rish colonists to the mother country. Scot- 
tish and Irish character may, and does now, 
differ toto celo, but it is the difference between 
parent and child prolonged through many 
generations, which in a family is confined to 
few. In neither case is it a severance of 
blood. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

It is fairly certain, as Canon TaYLor ob- 
serves, that the north of Scotland (Caithness 
and Sutherland) remained largely Pictish, 
although under Gaelic rule, until the arrival 
of the Scandinavian races. It probably still 
contains a considerable infusion of Pictish 
blood. The language, however, must have 
become Gaelic, and has remained so, in =, 


to the present day. In the Orkney an 
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Shetland Isles, as I pointed out in my small 
work on ‘Orkney: Past and Present,’ the 
case is different. Here the Gaelic language 
has never penetrated. There are no traces, 
either in the language or in antiquarian 
remains, of Celtic occupation. The Scandi- 
navian races must have immediately suc- 
ceeded the Pictish. The language commonly 
spoken, until the last century, was Scandi- 
navian. The relics that are not prehistoric 
are Scandinavian also. To this I must make 
one exception. I havein my possession three 
photographs of a wooden box carved on three 
of its sides. This was pronounced by the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries, and by Mr. 
Evans, to whom I showed it at the Society 
of Antiquaries in London, to be undoubtedly 
Celtic. This is so rare as to be worth record- 
ing. The specimen is a very good one. What 
became of the Pictish language who can tell ? 
Was it swallowed up in the Scandinavian ? 
On the mainland it may have become amal- 
gamated with the Gaelic. I have referred tu 
the peculiarities of the Aberdeen dialect, but 
had not before heard them attributed to 
Pictish influence ; in fact, in spite of all 
the recent efforts to unearth it, the time- 
honoured joke of Sir W. Scott in ‘The Anti- 
quary’ anent the Pictish language is almost 
as true as ever. 

With regard to the anatomical characters 
of the Picts, the dark, curling hair and 
dolichocephalic skull are, if we identify them 
with the Neolithic races, well established ; 
but I cannot agree with Canon Taytor 
in regarding lobeless ears as a Pictish cha- 
racteristic ; this I consider a distinctive mark 
of the pure Scandinavian type. It is ex- 
tremely prevalent in Orkney (without the 
dolichocephaly), and is to be attributed, not to 
Pictish, but to Scandinavian influence. It 
is still seen, too, in Denmark, but less fre- 
quently, owing to German admixture. The 
icts, on the other hand, would correspond 
with the type marked A by the Committee of 
the British Association, in which the skull is 
described as dolichocephalic, the hair very 
dark, crisp, and curling, but the ears as 
rounded and lobed, and the nose straight and 
long.* The Neolithic race was a very short 
one, the average height being only sixty- 
three inches. The Scandinavians, on the 
other hand, were tall, brachycephalic, with 
arched brows and prominent noses, and bore 
many points of resemblance to the Celtic 
races, 

Why, too, is Duncan called a usurper? It 


* This is the type found in the long barrows. 
It is often found in Orkney. 


was only a question of Pictish or Scottish 
supremacy. Benen was descended from the 
Scottish hies Kenneth Mac Alpin, as Mac- 
beth was from the Pictish king Nechtan. 
Who can decide now between two such 
ancient claims? It is true that Macbeth had 
also a claim on the Scottish side from his 
wife, but it is doubtful whether Gruoch had 
any better claim than Duncan, as the direct 
male line of Kenneth Mac Alpin was extinct, 
and both claimed am 9 the female. 
. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Canon TayLor mentions the origin of 
Pentland Firth, but says Pentland Hills has 
a different derivation. Would it be too muck 
to ask what it is? Pinkerton, in his ‘ History 
of Scotland before 1056,’ gives the originals 
of the Pechtland, Pikland, or Pentland Firth, 
but does not mention any difference in the 
word Pentland when applied to the hills, as 
far as I can see. Pinkerton uses his critical 
cudgei in the virile manner of the P. J. 
Scotorum, and would have greedily seized on 
any chance to have a thump at an error in 
the derivation of the name of the hills. A 
writer in a Scotch antiquarian paper recently 
set down the name of the hills as synony- 
mous with that of the fiord. There is un- 
doubtedly a good deal of old Pict blood from 
the Pentlands down to the Tweed. One does 
not require to go to the land of the McKenzies 
or Rosses for the Picts ; they are as common 
in the streets of Edinburgh as the Goth or 
the Kelt. The Aberdeen twang, if not Pictish, 
is difficult to account for. If we had mate- 
rials to judge by we should probably find 
that the north Scotch Gaelic was as much 
“infected by Pictish phonology ” as Aberdeen- 
shire Saxon. But this is only natural. The 
old invaders brought with them compara- 
tively few, and sometimes no, women. The 
children would learn their father’s language 
with the mother’s accent. In Ulster the 
Scotch without exception have an Irish 
accent, even though they continue to use the 
Saxon dialect of their fathers. ¥.. 

Perth. 


It is a drawback that Canon Tayzor has 
‘omitted the Cruithne from his purview, for 
|they are also termed “Gwyddel ftichti,” or 
Irish Picts. This constitutes a valid dis- 


‘tinction from the earlier Cymric Picts of 
Dumbarton; and surely, if these Britons 
“painted” so late as Cesar tells us, they 
belong to the primitive natives rather than 
to some antediluvian dwellers in weams and 
ogos, who have left no linguistic remains. 

A study of the feud between Chalmers and 
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Pinkerton will show that, however we may 
“shuffle the cards,” there is not much to 
learn since the last century but one. Pictish 
is shown to have Celtic and Teutonic 
analogies, indicating a mixture between 
Britons from the south and Teutons from 
the north-east, say Scandinavia. 
A. Hat. 
Highbury. 


Miquveton (9 §S. v. 375).—In the seven- 
teenth century there was much quarrelling 
about the Newfoundland fisheries, so that in 
1697 an inquiry was held at St. Sebastian on 
the subject. One of the witnesses gave the 
following evidence :— 

“Que en el tiempo de su memoria, que la tiene 
de cuarenta y ocho aiios 4 esta parte, habia visto 
que los naturales de esta provincia han ido a las 
islas y costas de Terra Nova a hacer pesca de bacallao 
en cualquier puerto, como son Traspas, Santa Maria, 
Cunillas Placencia, Petit Placencia, Petit Paradis, 
Martiris, Buria Chumea, Buria Andia, San Lorenz 
Chumea, San Laurenz Andia, San Pierre, Fortuna, 
Miquele Portu, Chasco Portu, Seioria, Opot Portu, 

res Islas...... 

It may be inferred from the above passage 
that the name of Miquele Portu, which no 
doubt refers to the roadstead at the north of 
the island, has no connexion with St. Michael 
otherwise “San” would have been placed 
before it, as is the case with several other 
names in the list. 

This is the earliest mention of the island 
that I have been able to find. It is occasion- 
ally called Mechlin or Meckling Isle. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


GRAMMATICAL UsaGE (9 S. v. 288, 360).— 
I beg leave to add three examples of the use 
of here comes and where is with plural sub- 
stantives, which I happened to observe in 
Marlowe quite recently, and subsequently to 
my last communication :— 

Mneas, see, here comes the citizens. 
* Dido,’ IT. i. 
By’r lord! here comes the king and the nobles. 
* Edw. IL,’ I. i. 
But where’s the king and the other Spencer fled ? 
* Edw. IT.,’ LV. v. 
Any one who lies in wait for similar examples 
may, with some diligence, find more. 
Water W. SKEat. 


ApmiraAL Sir THomas Ditkes (2™ 
x. 449; xi. 52; 9 §. v. 377).—Surely Mr. 


Hor Cross Buns (9 §. v. 334).—Your 
correspondent ranks it as a sign of deca- 
dence that these delicacies are “not unfre- 
quently buttered.” Considerably more than 
fifty years ago the purveyors of these articles 
in the Midlands woke us on the morning of 
Good Friday with the welcome ery :— 

One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns ! 
If ye got no daughters, give ’em to your sons ! 
Sugar ’em, and butter ‘em, and clap ’em in your 


muns. 
V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


THROWING A BoNNET OVER THE WINDMILLS 
(9 S$. v. 268)—“She has thrown her cap 
over the mill” is a very common expression 
in France to signify that a woman has 
“stooped to folly.” Matitpa 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


“LA FE ENDRYCZA AL SOBIERAN BEN” (9** 
S. v. 187, 258).—This is explained at the last 
reference, but the language is not given. 
It is obviously meant for Provengal But 
sobieran should be sobeiran ; and endrycza is 
not quite satisfactory. However, it may 
have been taken from some provincial form 
of Languedoc. WaLrer W. SKEAT. 


The language is Spanish ; den is an anti- 
quated, also a Catalan form of dren: “ Faith 
raises (!) to the sovereign good (or supreme 
good).” Hndrysca I cannot find in dictionaries 
old, dialect, or modern. Probably it is an 
epenthetic form of en(d)riscar, with the 
frequent transposition of se into cs (Diez). 
Enriscar = to raise, elevate ; or is it enderezar, 
derezar, drezar, endrezar, enderecar, to guide, 
prepare ? C. G. S.-M. 


“Cotty” (9% S. v. 208).—I shall be glad 
to know the meaning of the name “ Colli- 
shaw.” I have friends in two families so 


called. C. Burt. 


Rev. CHares Forsuaw (9*" v. 229, 294). 
—Dr. Forshaw may be interested to know 
that the Rev. Charles Forshaw was chaplain 
to the mock corporation of Newburgh, Lan- 
cashire. (See Manchester City News, 14 April.) 
This corporation, like that of Sefton, was a 
club. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 


First Eprrion or Mo.ikre (9 S. v. 266). 
Both according to Brunet’s ‘ Manuel’ and 
Despois and Mesnard’s standard edition of 


Ditks should have looked at a naval history | 
or at the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ | 
before writing to you. The best-known por- | 
trait of this most distinguished officer is not | 
that named by Mr. Dixks, but that in Green- | 
wich Hospital. a &. 


Mohére (in 11 vols. 8vo., Par., 1873-93), the 
first collected—though not complete— edition, 
comprising his ten earliest comedies, in 2 vols., 
appeared in 1666; the second and third, each 
consisting of 7 vols., in 1673 and 1674-76. 


The five supplementary volumes which com- 
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plete the collection of 1673 show the titles of 
the different plays upon a second front-leaf. 
The fourth dh mr contains (1) “ ‘ Le Sicilien ; 
ou, Amour Peintre,’ de premiére édition, 
1668”; (2) “‘Amphitryon,’de premiére édition, 
1668”; (3) “*‘ Le Mariage Forcé, de premiére 
édition, 1668, chez Jean Ribou.” The third 
edition of 1674-76 contains the whole of the 
twenty-three plays published during Moliére’s 
lifetime. (See ‘Notice Bibliographique’ in 
vol. xi. of Despois and Mesnard’s edition of 
Moliére, pp. 56-64.) KREBs. 
Oxford. 


“Out or print” (9S. v. 124, 195, 343).— 
Mr. MAXWELL is absolutely incorrect in his 
surmise that I do not understand the mean- 
ing of the phrase “Out of print,” and I re- 
iterate “Out of print” is generally under- 
stood. Mr. MAXWELL writes as if stereotype 

lates were generally used for book printing. 
This is not the case. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred books are printed direct from 
the type; with newspapers it is different. 
Mr. Maxwats. also makes the statement 
that “a book is in print so long as the 
‘publisher’ has copies unsold.” Scores of 
authors when embarking upon a literary 
venture do not send the publisher half the 
impression, so if the publisher has sold out, 
it is not to say that the writer has. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Act—thoroughly “English” procedure the 
thoroughly un-English book of Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan calls the order in which the Acts 
were passed. On 26 May, 1774, Chatham in 
a great speech denied the right to tax. A 
motion on somewhat similar lines was 
defeated (20 January, 1775). After consulting 
Franklin, who certainly did not desire peace 
and played the hypocrite as usual, Chatham 
introduced a Bill (10 February) which set 
forth the rights of England over her colonie 
but disclaimed that of taxation, 7.e., repeal 
the Declaratory Act. Other obnoxious 
measures were to be abolished, and a Con- 
gress of the American states summoned to 
accept the modified declaration and to 
arrange for a set sum to be paid to the king. 
Chatham's Bill was thrown out, but he had 
it printed and circulated as an appeal from 
the House of Lords to the people. 

GrorceE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


GREEN Farries: GREEN CHILDREN 
(9 §. v. 47, 155).—The story “De quodam 
yuero et puella de terra emergentibus” leads 
Mr. Hooper to ask, “ Is there any parallel to 
this strange history in the folk-tales of any 
other country?” Something analogous I find 
related by Peter Heylin in his ‘Cosmo- 
graphie’ in the ‘Chorographie of Egypt,’ 
oe iv. p. 8 He says :— 

“That which I look on as a rarity of the greatest 
moment, if not rather to be accounted supernatural, 


FAHRENHEIT THERMOMETER (6% §. iii. 507; 
iv. 213 ; v. 79, 196; vi. 116; 9S. v. 229, 289). 
—Permit me to protest against R. B.’s sugges- 
tion to call the boiling-point of water 180°. 
This would be to lose the chief advantage of 
our present scale, and introduce new con- 
fusion. That the ditticulty of avoiding con- 
fusion with negative numbers is real, this 
may be taken as proof. I remember in 
Switzerland many years ago that in tele- 
graphing the weather reports they used and 
printed 99° for —1° C., 100° for 0, 101° for + 1°, 
and so on. What is the authority for saying 
that Fahrenheit was F.R.S.?  Chalmers’s 
‘ Dictionary of Biography’ does not mention 
his visiting England. WILson. 

Harpenden. 


Decctaratory Act (9 8. v. 337). — Does 
H. T. B. seek the terms of the original Act 
or of Chatham's Bill for its repeal? The 
Declaratory Act (1766), setting forth the 
absolute rights of England over her Ame- 
rican colonies, was the work of the Rock- 
ingham ministry. The main point was the 
right of taxation, which Chatham opposed. 
It was followed by the repeal of the Stamp 


is that about five miles from the city of Cairo there 
is a place in which on every Good Friday yearly 
| there appear the heads, legs, and arms of men risin 
| out of the ground to a very great number, which, i 
| a man draw near unto them to touch any of them, 
will shrink again into the earth, supposed by some 

to be an imposture of some watermen only, who 

stick them overnight in the sands, and, keeping 

them secret to themselves, obtain thereby the 

ferrying over of many thousands of people to behold 

the sight. But Stephen Dupleix, a sober and dis- 

cerning man in the opinion of Goulartius, who 

reports it from him, conceived otherwise of it, 

affirming surely that he was an eyewitness of the 
| wonder—that he had touched divers of these rising 
| members, and that, as he was once so doing to the 
| head of a child, a man of Cairo cried out to him, 
‘Kali, kali! ante materasde,’ that is to say, 

‘Hold, hold! you know not what you do.’ A 
strange forerunner (if it be of undoubted credit) 
of the Resurrection of the whole body, presented 
yearly in the rising of these several parts.’ 
James D. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


“STAND THE RACKET” (9% §. v. 316).— 
“Stand” in this phrase is evidently an ab- 
breviation of “withstand,” and a “racket” is 
a noise resembling that produced by playing 
the ball with the racket in the game of tennis 
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Hence it has apparently acquired the mean- 
ing, not only “| endurance or resistance of 
tumultuous noises, as confused talk, super- 
abundant street noises, &c., but also that of 
bearing any specific burden, such as financial 
responsibility. It would perhaps be futile to 
cal its exact origin, further than assuming 
it to be contemporaneous with the adoption 
of the racket in the national pastime of 
tennis. In former times the French, who 
seem to have been the first to use the racket, 
played with the naked hand, then with a 
glove, which in some instances was lined ; 
afterwards they bound cords and tendons 
round their hands to make the ball rebound 
more forcibly, and hence the racket derived 
its origin. (See ‘Essais Historiques sur Paris,’ 
vol. i. p. 160, quoted in Strutt’s ‘Sports and 
Pastimes,’ &c.) J. Hotpen MacMIcnaet. 


How History 1s Mape (8 8. i. 44).—Not 
to multiply uselessly headings, I insert the 
following under an old one of my own. A 
9 S. iv. 529 occurs a brief review of Mr. E. 
Callow’s book ‘From King Orry to Queen 
Victoria,’ in which it is remarked, inter alia, 
that it is “a book which, though flippant 
in some of its judgments, and not always 
scrupulously accurate, may be read with 
advantage.’ 


co 


The reviewer of ‘N. & Q. has, in addition 
to this verdict, but touched upon one or two 
of the inaccuracies of this book. Here are a | 
few more pointed out by a local journal, which | 
deserve to be pilloried in ‘N. & Q. in per-| 
petuam memoriam :— 

“A short popular history of the Isle of Man is a | 


writing bad history afflict honest seekers after 

truth? Only, perhaps, will it cease when 

the last chapter of all history shall have been 

penned. J. 8. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“MORAL POCKETHANDKERCHIEFS” (9% y, 
i47).— The idea of the “moral pocket - 
handkerchief” of Dickens, as well as of the 
objet moralisateur of the Baron E. de Mandat- 
Grancey, is to be found early in our dramatic 
literature. Take, for instance, these lines 
from Mayne’s ‘City Match’ (given in Dods- 
ley’s ‘Old Plays,’ vol. ix. p. 251) :— 

She works religious petticoats ; for flowers 

She ’ll make church histories ; her needle doth 

So sanctify my cushionets ! besides, 

My smock-sleeves have such holy embroideries, 

And are so learned, that I fear, in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor. 

And Beaumont and Fletcher, in ‘The Custom 
of the Country’ (Act II. se. iii), make 
Rutilio tell Arnoldo, 
Having a mistress, sure you should not be 
Without a neat historical shirt. 

But a very few years before Dickens wrote 
‘Pickwick’ there were political as well as 
moral pockethandkerchiefs. An account is 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. v. 387 (see also 2™4 §, 
1x. 281), of Berthold’s ‘ Political Handkerchief,’ 
the first copy of which was dated Monday, 
5 Sept., 1831, at the price of fourpence. That 
it was issued in this form to avoid the news- 
paper duty is shown from its address :— 

“To the Boys of Lancashire...... We have no 
patent for this new pocket handkerchief, because we 
intend to advocate the interest of the working 


real desideratum. But Mr. E. Callow’s well-meant | people, and consequently do not intend to pay any 


attempt to suppl 
Orry to Queen Vietoria,’ cannot be regarded as suc- 
cessful. The earlier history of the island is more 
than usually beset with pitfalls for the unwary 


Parliament, declare cotton to 


y it, in a book entitled * From King | tax for our knowledge to the tyranny that oppresses 
: us. You shall be all as busy as bees if our Whi 


Taxers do not, by the omnipotence of an Act o 
a paper, and a 


local antiquary, and into most of them our author | handkerchief to be a pamphlet or a newspaper.” 


has fallen. He is quite uncritical: he believes the | 


M. P. asks whether “odjets moralisateurs 


Manx Celts to be aborigines, confuses the two Monas, | are really made and sold at the present day 


and triumphantly asserts that the island must be 
considered the birthplace of constitutional and re- | 
resentative government, * the cradle of England’s 


for the purpose of converting the unbe- 
lieving”; and an answer is afforded by the 


arliament and those of her colonies.’ Castle | following announcement which appeared in 
Rushen is, we are told, ‘one of the finest and most | Central Africa, the monthly record of the 
nea specimens of old Saxon castles in the world.’ | work of the Universities’ Mission, for October, 


is mistakes, if not, to borrow the remarkable 
words in which he alludes to the number of guide- 
books to his native island, ‘as plentiful as ambrosial 


1899 {p. 192) :— 


**Any one wanting handkerchiefs for African 


leaves,’ are sufficiently numerous to shake the | children is requested to apply to Messrs. ——, Man- 
judicious reader’s confidence in his accuracy. To chester, for some of those ——7 printed for 


the best of our knowledge, for instance, King John 


U.M.C.A. The price is 2s. a ¢ 


ozen (postage extra, 


was not reigning over England in 1237 and in 1250, | 4d. for one dozen, 5d. for two).” 


but Mr. Callow seems to be under the impression | 
that he was (pp. 29, 31). He improves as the story 
reaches modern times, but, taken as a whole, the 


ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 
Pockethandkerchiefs conveying the moral 


k is a good example of the way in which local taught by the present South African war, by 


history should not be written.” 


means of representations in coloured print 


How long will this wretched plague of | of incidents in the struggle, and of the various 
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regiments in khaki and otherwise engaged, 
are being sold at a little linendraper’s shop 
opposite Catnach’s in Seven Dials. They are 
curiously interesting little mementoes, and 
bear verses such as the following :— 
If they want to get the pull 
On old John Bull 
They ‘ll have to get up early out of bed, 
As again they ve had a slap, 
And we shall paint a certain map 
With just another little patch of red. 
From this we must conclude that patronage 
of the objet moralisateur is by no means con- 
fined to the Salvation Army. 
J. Horpen MacMIcHakt. 


Escape or Apmtrat Broprick (9 8. v. 315). 
—Admiral Brodrick is entered in Foster's 
‘Peerage’ as son of William Brodrick (fifth 
son of Sir St. John Brodrick, by Alice, 
daughter of Sir Randle Clayton), who was 
Attorney-General of Jamaica 1692, 1710, and 
1715; King’s Serjeant 1718; Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Ireland ; and M.P. for Mallow. 
The admiral is described as Thomas, of Peper 
Harow, Surrey; Vice-Admiral of the Red ; 
and M.P. for Middleton 1761-8; died 1 Jan., 
1769, having married Mary, daughter of 
Benj. Robins, Esq., and had with other issue 
a son, Edward, M.P. for Middleton 1769-76. 
According to the ‘Book of Dignities’ he was 
appointed Rear-Admiral in 1756. He was one 
of the officers who formed the court-martial 
on Admiral Byng and took part in most of 
the naval campaigns which followed Byng’s 
execution. Much may be read about him in 
Campbell’s ‘ British Admirals,’ vol. iv. (Lon- 
don, 1779). In that volume, pp. 111-12, is 
recorded the episode which forms the subject 
of Mr. Pickrorp’s query :— 


“On the 13th of April [1758] the Prince George of 


eighty [ninety ?] guns, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Broderick, in his passage to the Mediterranean, took 
fire between one and two in the afternoon, and not- 
withstanding the utmost exertion of human skill 
and labour, aided by despair, burnt with such 
rapidity, that in the space of a few hours she burnt 
down to the water-edge. i 


of her crew perished in the ocean. 
after buffeting the waves near an hour, was at 


length taken up by a boat belonging to one of the 


merchantmen under his convoy.” 


A foot-note gives as the authority for this 


statement the ‘Annual Register,’ p. 306. 
Ricnw. WELForD. 


Mr. Pickrorp will find this mentioned in 
under ‘Brodrick, Thomas.’ On 


*D.N.B.,’ 


A little before six in the 
evening she sunk entirely, and more than two-thirds 
The admiral, 


13 April, 1758, the admiral’s flagship the 
Prince George of 90 guns was burnt off 


Ushant, only about 250 escaping out of a 
The admiral was 


complement of some 800. 


icked up stark naked by a merchantship’s 

t, after he had been swimming for about 
an hour. C. 5. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


GrosvENoR Manuscripts (9 8, v. 315),— 
May not these be MSS. in the private library 
of the Duke of Westminster | See the de- 
scription of some of them in the report by 
the Historical MSS. Commission. His (late) 
Grace was so good as to lend me a MS. of 
* Piers the Plowman,’ and I observed in it the 
name of Robert Grosvenor. 

Water W. SKEart. 


“CHILDERPOX” (9 v. 128, 235, 297).— 
The work to which I referred is ‘Synopsis 
Medicine ; or, a Compendium of the Theory 
and Practice of Physick,’ by William Salmon 
(third edition, London, 1695). CcaB 


DELAGOA AND (9 §. v. 336).— 
Delagoa Bay was discovered in 1498 by Vasco 
da Gama and called Bahia de Lagoa, the 
“bay of the lagoon,” of which Delagoa Bay is 
a jumbled version. That Algoa Bay was also 
discovered by the Portuguese is proved by 
the cape at its extremity being called Cape 
Padrone. In Portuguese padron means “ the 
stone pillar.” The King of Portugal ordered 
that stone pillars carved with the arms of 
Portugal, and inscribed with the names of the 
king and the discoverer, should be erected 
by explorers in conspicuous places. Hence 
Algoa is probably a corruption of some Portu- 
guese word. Isaac TAYLOR. 

(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


“ONE AND ALL” (9 S$. v. 148).— This 
famous Cornish motto is thus alluded to by 
Polwhele (‘ History of Cornwall,’ vol. iii. p. 48): 

**On military expeditions they [the Cornish folk] 
generally avoided promiscuous intercourse with the 
rest of the army. This seems to have been their 
character from the days of Arthur, when, as 


| merry Michael sings, they led the van, to the re- 
| bellion of 1745, when, at Exeter, they ‘one and all’ 


fled to arms at an imaginary insult, and, secure in 
their combined force, set the city at defiance.” 

I believe nothing is really known as to the 
origin of the motto. Harry Hens. 


“ Brrp-EYED” (9 S. v. 168, 235, 293).—My 
oversight has at least caused a useful dis- 
cussion. In answer to Q. V., I think the 
meaning of this epithet is now clear. “ Bird- 
eyed” indicates the startled look of a disturbed 
bird or a shying horse. I do not think that 
Mr. Apams’s suggestion “sharp-sighted” is 
adequate, and I question his interpretation 
of the passage from ‘The Fox.’ At the words 
“when it did so forsooth,” [ suspect that Lady 
Would-be turns upon the tirewoman with a 
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threatening gesture, and that the latter starts 
back, as if to avoid a blow. The context is 
berrowed from the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, 
who mentions the beating and even wounding 
of tirewomen by Roman ladies under similar 
circumstances. In the lines immediately 

receding the passage quoted Nano says of 
Lady Would-be, when she begins to rate her 
attendant, 

Anon, she ‘ll beat her women, 
Because her nose is red. 

An actor would easily bring out the point, but 
Jonson is very sparing of stage-notes, most 
of those in the current text being supplied 
by Gifford. 

Circumstances have prevented me from 
utilizing the reference to that valuable work 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ kindly 
furnished by Mr. Maynew. But the fact that 
“bird-eyed” means near-sighted in North 
Lincolnshire raises interesting point. 
Gifford so explained it in ‘The Fox,’ but said 
nothing about the parallel passage in 
‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ where this meaning is 
impossible. This made me sceptical, and 

rompted my inquiry in the pages of ‘N.& Q.’ 

ow is it that a word meaning “ wild-eyed ” 
or (if Mr. Apams’s view is correct) “sharp- 
sighted ” comes even in a localized use to have 
the meaning “near-sighted”? An explanation 
of this wool be interesting. 

Percy Smpson. 

‘THE Evotution or Eprrors’ v. 166, 
323).—The earliest quotation given in ‘H.E.D.’ 
for “editor,” as applied to one who conducts 
a newspaper or periodical publication, is 
dated 1803, and is an extract from George 
Rose’s ‘ Diaries.’ C. C. B. has shown that the 
word in this sense was much earlier used ; 
and in the Spirit of the Public Journals for 
1799 (vol. iii. p. 67) is some elaborate * Advice 
to the Editor of a Newspaper,’ taken from a 
Paris print. Thackeray evidently thought 
this usage was earlier still, for in ‘ Esmond’ 
(book iii. chap. v.) he caused Swift to observe 
to Esmond, “TI presume you are the editor of 
the Post-Boy, sir,” to which the modest reply 
was given, “Iam but a contributor, Doctor 
Swift.” 

C. C. B. gives some interesting information 
concerning the earliest “Letters to the 
Editor” in our present sense ; and it may be 
added from the Atheneum of 6 January that 
William Woodfall had to intimate in the 
Public Advertiser for 23 Feb., 1769 :— 

“As a Letter flung into the Printer’s House 
yesterday was almost trod to pieces before it was 
found, he takes the Liberty to remind his Corre- 
spondents, that a Letter Box is fixed in the 


Up to that time three letters signed “Junius” 
had appeared in the Public Advertiser, and the 
warning is held to — of the legend that 


that writer, as a “tall gentleman, dressed in 
a light coat with bag and sword,” afterwards 
threw a letter into the passage leading to the 
ottice. I would supplement this by noting 
that in the Gazetteer, a London daily news- 
paper of 1788 and 1789, there was the pro- 
minent announcement at the imprint, “A 
Letter-box at the Window.” 
ALFRED F. Ropprns. 


The Luropean Magazine, which purported 
to be under the direction of the “ Philological 
Society of London,” was “ published” by J. 
Sewell, 32, Cornhill; the Universal Magazine 
by John Hinton, at the “King’s Arms,” in 
Paternoster Row. Both serials contain letters 
addressed to the “editor” or “editors,” from 
which it appears that “editor” and “ pub- 
lisher” were used in different senses. 


Tue First British Licutnouse (9 §. v. 
186, 295).—R. B—r at the latter reference 
states that the first lifeboat was invented 
at South Shields by Wouldhave or Great- 
head in 1790. Had he taken the trouble, 
as I have done, of consulting the records at 
the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, 
W.C., he would have found the following 
entry :— 

“To all to whom these presents shall come I, 
Lionel Lukin, of Long Acre, in the Parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Coach Maker. 

‘**Patent: Ist December, 1785.—An improvement 
in the construction of boats and small vessels, for 
either sailing or rowing, which will neither overset 
in violent gales uor sudden gusts of wind, nor sink 
if they should by any accident be filled with water.” 
Then follows the specification. 

This patent was issued four years before 
Greathead’s alleged invention. He doubtless 
may have improved on the construction of 
the boat of his predecessor, but cannot be 
called the inventor. 
Lukin died at Hythe in 1834. About three 
years ago I made the following copy of the 
inscription on his tombstone :— 
“This Lionel Lukin was the first who built a life- 
boat, and was the original inventor of that principle 
of safety, by which many lives and much property 
have been saved from shipwreck ; and he obtained 
the King’s patent in 1785.’ 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


THe DEVIL WALKING THROUGH ATHLONE 
(9 S. v. 336).—In Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Soldiers 
Three’ Mulvany tells how he prevented the 


window,” 


elopement of his colonel’s daughter, and says 
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that he drove to the railway station as “the 
devil went through Athlone, by — 
M. N. G. 


La Bette Sauvace S. v. 245).—This 
inn sign is referred to by Timbs as follows : 

* Bell Savage, or Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
is a specimen of the players’ inn-yard before our 
regular theatres were Built. The landlord’s token, 
issued between 1648 and 1672, bears an Indian 
woman holding a bow and arrow. The sign is thus 
traced: ‘As for the Bell Savage, which is the sign 
of a savage man standing beside a bell, I was 
formerly very much puzzled upon the conceit of it, 
till I accidentally fell into the reading of an old 
romance translated out of the French, which gives 
an account of a very beautiful woman, who was 
found in a wilderness and is called in the French 
la Belle Sauvage, and is everywhere translated by 
our countrymen the Bell Savage’ (Spectator, No. 28). 
The sign, however, was originally a bell within a 
hoop, as proved by a grant temp. Henry VL., 
wherein John French gives to Joan ey widow, 
his mother, ‘all that tenement or inn called Savage’s 


Inn, otherwise called the Bell on the Hoop.’ In the | 


London Gazette, 1676, it is termed ‘an antient inn.’ 
Stow affirms it to have been given to the Cutlers’ 
Company by one Isabella Savage, but their records 
state by Mrs. Craythorne.”—‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
pp. 397-8. 

Under ‘ Cutlers’ Hall’ (p. 362) Timbs says: 

“In the Hall is a portrait of Mrs. Craythorne, 
who, in 1568, bequeathed the Belle Sauvage Inn, 
on Ludgate Hill, to the Cutlers, for charitable 
purposes.” 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PYTHAGORAS AND CHRISTIANITY (9 S. v. 248, 
345).—As one who is much interested in this 
poem of Bernard de Morlaix’s, I should be 
glad to know what authority Ne Quip Nias 
can produce for his positive statement that 
the “Via dextera Pythagorea” is an actual 
allusion to the symbolic Y of his teaching, 
mentioned by Ausonius, Persius, Lactantius, 
and Pope in the ‘Dunciad.’ I[ had a con- 
—¥ ¥ myself that this may be the reference, 
nut I should like to have it confirmed by 
good authority. Suum CulQueE. 


Geo. Romney (9 S. v. 289). — Romney’s 

library, such as it was, was included in the 

Romney sale at Christie’s, 24 May, 1894. 

Many of the books were presentation copies 

from the authors to the artist. I purchased 

several at the sale. W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


CoLLECTION oF BrBLicaL QuOoTATIONS 
S. iv. 247, 314).—The writer of the reply at 
the last reference speaks of Philemon, verse 11, 
as containing the only instance of humour to 
be found in the Bible. This is too much to 
say. There are several other examples of 
humour to be found in both Old and New 
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| 10 f.” 


Testaments. One might cite from the Old 
Testament Elijah’s satire of the Baal wor- 
shippers on Carmel, and the many humorous 
vignettes of social life in the book of Pro- 
verbs, such as that of the buyer in xx. 14. 

Instances of paronomasia, or plays on 
words, also abound in both Old con New 
Testaments. It is a favourite figure with 
Oriental writers, and many pointed examples 
could be given from the Hebrew prophets. 
A good collection of instances of paronomasia 
in the New Testament may be seen in the last 
section of Winer’s ‘Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek.’ Prof. Blass, in his ‘Grammar 
of New Testament Greek,’ speaks of a 
‘‘suggestion of wit” in such passages as 
2 Cor. iv. 8, 2 Thess. iii. 11, and Acts viii. 30. 
He also reminds us that it is not strictly 
accurate to say that St. Paul plays upon the 
name of the slave Onesimus, “although he 
uses (in this passage only) the word ovaipny, 
Phil. 20. The most that can be said is that 
the recipient of the letter might make for 
himself the obvious play of words from ’Ovj- 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Tue Earw’s Patace, KirKWALt, ORKNEY 
IsLANDs (9° S. v. 337).— Plans, sections, and 
drawings of the above will be found in the 
‘Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland ’ (vol. ii. p. 337). T. R 


“Jury” Navuticat Terms (9 vy. 
267).—I notice the following in the ‘ Encye. 
Metropolitana ’ (1845) :— 

‘“*A Jury-Mast, as explained by Harris in his 
‘Lexicon Technicum,’ the great ew a of all 
encyclopedias, ‘seems to be properly durée mast, 
or mat de durée, a mast made to /ast for the present 
occasion. So the seamen call whatever they set 
up in the room of a mast lost in a fight or by a 
storm, being some great yard which they put down 
unto the step of that lost mast, fastening it into the 
partners, and fitting to it the mizzen or some lesser 
yard with sails and ropes, and with it make a shift 
to sail.’ To this account Mr. Todd has added, * It 
has also been thought that the Norman French 
jur, jura, a day, might give rise to this word, im- 
plying a temporary mast, a mast for a day.’” 

The ‘Encye. Londinensis’ (1812) and the 

‘Encye. Perthensis’ (1816) also accepted 

without hesitation Harris’s decision. 
Hersert B. 


In case the fact should be of any interest 
to your correspondent, I may say that I once 
saw it incidentally stated (I forget where) that 
“jury ” in the sense referred to is a corrup- 
tion of the French durée, “duration.” Cer- 
tainly “jury” in a nautical sense always 
means “temporary,” but durée does not neces- 
sarily mean a short time. Durée is plausible; 
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but, on the other hand, we have not commonly 
gone to the French for our nautical terms, 
and it is singular that the French for “jury” 
(mast) is “(mat) de fortune.” At any rate, 
I do not remember ever seeing it referred to 
as “de durée.” I should rather have ex- 
pected to find the Dutchman than the French- 
man in it. OwEN. 


Unicorns (9° 8. v. 314).—For the “ betrayal 
by trees” of the unicorn, see Shakespeare, 
‘Julius Cesar, Il. i. 204; and Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s note, in which Topsell’s ‘ History of 
Beasts’ and Spenser's ‘ Fairy Queen,’ LI. v. 
10, are duly quoted. The story seems to be 
a modification of an older one ; for in Philip 
de Thaun’s ‘ Bestiary’ it is a creature called 
aptalon whose horns used to be caught in a 
bush ; and the proper way to catch a unicorn | 
was to induce him to lay his head in a girl’s | 
lap. Hence he was called the /ufar (lover) 
unicorn by King James I. in his *‘ King’s | 
Quair,’ st. 155, as explained in my note. 

Water W. SKEAT. 
Like as a lyon, whose imperial powre 
A proud rebellious unicorne defyes, 
T’ avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowre 
Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applyes, 
And, when him ronning in full course he spyes, 
He slips aside ; the whiles that furious beast 
His precious horne, sought of his enimyes, 
Strikes in the stock, ne thence can be releast, 
But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast. | 
Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queene,’ book ii. canto v. | 
stanza 10. 
He loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes. 
Shakspeare, ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Act II. scene i. | 
In a note to this last passage there is a| 
general reference for these wonders to Pliny’s | 
‘Natural History,’ book viii. But I have not | 
got Pliny by me, and cannot verify the 
reference. E. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Cromwell's Souldiers Catechism. Edited by the 
Rev. Walter Begley. (Stock.) 
Two hundred and fifty-six years after it saw the 
light this curious manual of militant Congrega- 
tionalism is reissued in facsimile. As with the 
companion volume, ‘Cromwell’s Souldiers Pocket 
Bible,’ two copies only—one of them, from which 
the reprint is made, in the possession of Mr. Begley 
—are known to exist. While, however, the ‘ Bible’ 
has been frequently reprinted, the ‘Catechism,’ 
which is even more curious and interesting, is now 
first republished. It is an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the wars of the Commonwealth, 
and is held to have been ijargely instrumental in 
bringing to the block the head of King Charles. 
For a history of the book, and the influence it 
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exercised, we must refer the reader to Mr. Begley’s 
very interesting introduction. It is written in 
plain and simple English, not unlike that of Bunyan, 
which could be easily understood of the people, 
and is animated throughout by a fierce indignation. 
The blame of *‘ this unnaturall Warre” is thus laid 
upon The Jesuites, those firebrands of mischief, 
with all the Popish party. 2. The Bishops and the 
rotten Clergie, with all the Prelaticall party. 3. The 
Delinquents, that were not able to abide the triall 
of Justice, with all the Malignant party. 4. The 
formall Gospellers of the Kingdome, that hate a 
Reformation, with all the Atheisticall party.” The 
book, the interest of which is signal, is got up in 
excellent facsimile on antique paper, and is appro- 
priately bound in coarse leather. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. 
(Yorkshire Archeological Society.) 
Mr. W. H. St. Jonny Hore’s account of Fountains 
Abbey is a very careful paper. The history of this 
great religious house is better known than that of 
most of its sister abbeys. It is in its beginnings 
highly picturesque. The first brethren were seceders 
from the Benedictine establishment of St. Mary 
at York. As is common with reformers, they 
suffered much opposition in early days, but they 
won powerful friends. At first they seem to have 
been mere squatters in a wild tree-grown valley on 
the margin of the Skell, an affluent of the Yure. 
Here they led for a time a hard life; but wealth 
came to them. The permanent buildings were pro- 
bably begun as soon as they emerged from poverty 
and had procured from the lord of the fee a 
right to settle in the place where they dwelt. 
Mr. Hope has carefully examined the buildings 
which yet remain, and has illustrated them by an 
excellent plan ona large scale. His researches have 
led to some important corrections in the names of 
portions of the fabric which have been wrongly 
identified by previous archwologists. We wish he 
may be aened to enlarge what he has written and 
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| give it to the public in a separate volume. 


An antiquary who withholds his name has pub- 
lished all that remains of an account roll of Selby 
Abbey for the year 1397-8. It is one of many others 
which are the property of the Earl of ndes- 
borough. The estates of Selby were widely scattered, 
and omeqeey many persons were connec 
either by neighbourhood or friendship with the 
house. Some of these were in the habit of making 
presents. Lady de Roos on one occasion gave a 
couple of sporting dogs ; and a swan and some eels 
came from Crowle, in the Isle of Axholme, a place 
which in those days was almost surrounded b 
meres. Many noteworthy persons, places, an 
things are mentioned to which we cannot find room 
to draw attention. The document is annotated in 
a scholar-like manner. 

The late Rev. Canon Atkinson, whose death all 
antiquaries deplore, contributed a paper on the 
field-name Masthill. It is, like all he wrote, well 
worthy of study. The canon was especially learned 
as to field nomenclature. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s paper on the Cistercian 
Order is informing, but has little special relation 
to the North Country. 


St. Pancras Notes and Queries. Reprinted from 
the St. Pancras Guardian. 

Two parts of this periodical have been issued. 

Among the contributors are Col. Prideaux, R. B. 
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Mr. Everard Home Coleman, and many other sup- 
porters of ‘N. & Q.’ The work appears quarterly, 
and contains much matter of interest to dwellers 
in St. Pancras. Like many similar productions it 
trenches upon our province. Space, however, is 
lacking to deal in ‘N. & Q.’ with many matters 
that appear in local productions of the sort, and we 
give each and all an introduction and a welcome. 


A series of “Popular Stories in Mythology, 
Romance, and Folk-lore” is being issued by Mr. 
David Nutt at sixpence each. Their value must 
not be gauged by the price. No. 5, by Mr. Charles J. 
Billson, M.A., deals with The Popwar Poetry of 
the Finns, a subject that has inspired much interest 
since the formation, in 1831, of the Finnish Literar 
Society. No. 6, by Mr. Alfred Nutt, deals with 
The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare, a subject pre- 
viously treated by Halliwell-Phillipps in his ‘ Ilus- 
trations of the Fairy Mythology 4 Shakespeare,’ 
one of the publications of the Shakespeare Society. 
Mr. Nutt’s work is an important contribution to 
comparative folk-lore, and is followed by a short 
bibliography of the subject. 

Tue stress of politics and what are called imperial 
questions shows itself in the Quarter/y Reriew as 
much as elsewhere ; one-half of the articles in the 
present issue are what we hope we may be per- 
mitted to describe as of a non-literary character. 
That on the Duke of Wellington, which is mainly a 
review of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Life,’ stands mid- 
way between the past and the present. It is power- 
fully written, but we do not think it gives a fair 
picture. Of the duke’s merits as a soldier there 
can be no two opinions, and as to his narrowness of 
view in home concerns there is now, we believe, 
xretty well unanimity of opinion ; but these things 

ping granted it by no means follows that his nature 
was intrinsically hard in other relations. That he 
had great faults of character we must admit. He 
did not shine as a family man in relation either to 
his wife or his children, but his general coldness 
and reserve have, we believe, been much exaggerated, 
and due allowance has not been made for the in- 
fluence of his solitary greatness on the manifestation 
of his character. In his position familiarity with 
any one was almost impossible. The singular 
relation in which he stood to royalty and successive 
Prime Ministers precluded almost entirely those 
intimate personal friendships which come naturally 
to most of us. Under other circumstances, we may 
well believe, a far different side of character would 
have become manifest, but this is perhaps only 
saying in other words that in such a case he must 
have possessed a different class of faculties from 
those with which we know him to have been en- 
dowed. John Ruskin forms the subject of a very 
ood article. It is fair and not unduly laudatory. 

e are glad that the writer fully appreciates that 
marvellous prose style which has assuredly never 
been surpassed in English literature. At a time 
when external pressure was brought to bear, even 
more forcibly than it is now, to induce men to write 
badly, Ruskin set a noble example by always giving 
to the world the best work of which e was capable. 


* Tolstoi’s Views of Art’ will come as a revelation 
to the many people who are quite ignorant of the 
strange eddies which occur from time to time in the 
literature of some of our continental neighbours. 
We poor simple souls have been content to think 
that nowadays it is only religious fanatics of the 
lower sort who wish to wage war on things beau- 


tiful. Here, it seems, a mistake has been made 
which under certain conditions might lead to grave 
results. Art, in the only sense in which the term 
can now be rightly used, includes the production of 

uty in every form ; of this there exists here, as 
elsewhere in some quarters, a hatred which if not 
dangerous is, to say the least, exasperating. The 
strange thing about it is that we find it to a far less 
extent among those who live by the labour of their 
hands than in the classes above them. It has so 
often been assumed as to have become a common- 
ee of conversation, that the lowest point Eng- 
and ever reached in this respect was somewhere 
about the middle of the last century. This opinion 
we would suggest, is founded on too circumscribe 
an outlook. We think thatif literature be left out 
the darkest time was the period between the battle 
of Waterloo and the accession of Queen Victoria. 
The paper entitled ‘Churchmen, Scholars, and 
Gentlemen’ is a telling sketch of some eminent 
clergymen of the Church of England who have been 
our contemporaries. It is laudatory as a matter 
of course, but, on the whole, not unduly so. No 
partiality is shown. The personal convictions of 
the writer are not indicated. There is also a short, 
but appreciative account of the late Mr. Whitwell 
Elwin, a former editor, who entered into rest a 
short time ago. 


Cou. Tuomas Joun Moore, C.B., F.S.A., 
J.P., D.L., one of the best known of the Lincoln- 
shire landed gentry, died after a lingering illness 
at his residence, Frampton Hall, Boston, on the 
17th inst., in his seventy-third year. He raised the 
Royal South Lincoln Regiment from fifty inefficients 
to a band of a thousand strong. For many years 
he was a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ chiefly on 
heraldic and genealogical matters. 


Hotices to Correspondents 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pb as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

B. (“* Doctrine of Previous Existence ”).—Look up 
the Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence and the com- 
mentators thereon. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson’s charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”—Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Kdition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.”—Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Gilasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony......There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be 80, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pall Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed; and (3) certain letters 
Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

“Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEAR COMPLETION OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PUBLICATION OF THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE. 
“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—7imes, 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
VOL. LXII, (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
“ The ruth 


Vol. LXILL. (WORDSWORTH—ZULEISTAN), COMPLETING THE WORK, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 26. 
Norge.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may 


be had upon application. 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


The * HAWORTH" EDITION. 7 vols. large crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by 
Mr. W. K. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medallists of the Royal 
Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction 
and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


thority. 
nie THE SEVEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, 21. 2s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 


and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRBLL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARKETT BROWNINGS POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Bdition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*," Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s.each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 
Vignette Tithe Pegs. vive end Young Frince—To Bethe 
at eure; From Isiand—Teilers and Spinsters— Miss Angel, Lawa~ Min’ 


Dymond 
ene 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 13 vols, 
large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
*,* THE THIRTEBN VOLUMES ARB ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3i. 18s. 
*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 
. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo, 
10s, 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, 
and many additional Illustrations, 
ene 
. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or balf-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s, With Illustrations by the Author. 


Richard Doyle, and Frederic Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo. 


with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s, 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, 4/. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 81. &s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound in 


cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. . 
e ” *,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered|The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


cloth case, 21s, lettered cloth case, 21s, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C._; and Pu 
JOHN OU. FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, May 26, 1900. nasty 
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